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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



August, 



the area expanded new forces came into play. The great 
difficulty so far had been that there was no common 
authority above the nations to which appeal could be 
made. Hence nothing but arbitration had been possible. 

A federation of nations had been proposed, but this 
had not yet been realizable. 

The task of substituting arbitration or judicial reason- 
ing for war was a serious one because this meant the tak- 
ing of power from one set of men and giving it to another, 
taking it from the executive and giving it to the judiciary. 
This was a revolution. Time was in the history of Eng- 
land when the order of things was King, Lords, Com- 
mons ; now it was really Commons, Lords, King. We 
had gone a step further in this country. We had placed 
the Supreme Court, under the Constitution, above all 
other departments of the government. One of the most 
striking facts in our history was the recent decision of this 
Court in the Debs case. The people all acquiesced be- 
cause the result was reached by disinterested reasoning. 

The question was, could these principles be applied to 
international relations. If he (the speaker) read aright 
the signs of the times, he thought we should find that we 
did not need that external superior force to compel a na- 
tion to submit to an arbitral decision. Enough force 
would be found in the taxpayers, the conscriptable classes. 
The common people would compel the government to go 
through the gate of arbitration rather than pay the taxes 
and shed the blood. 

The flag did not mean war. It meant union, and un- 
ion more and more as new stars were added. It was a 
good emblem by which to awaken the national conscious- 
ness, if used in the right way. He had no doubt that the 
time would come when the ball, the boat and the bicycle 
would be found to be better for exercise than the bullet, 
the bayonet and the military drill. Things were already 
moving in that direction. Swords and spears could not 
be abolished by annihilation ; they must be turned into 
plowshares and pruning-hooks. If a system of interna- 
tional arbitration was wanted thirty years hence, the chil- 
dren must be taught now. Children in the schools, young 
men in the colleges, citizens in political life must all be 
made acquainted with the simple facts of the present 
situation. All our citizens should begin to realize that 
arbitration was already a success, that the time was now 
ripe for making it the rule and that the United States 
should lead in the movement to make it so. 

The Business Committee then presented a Declaration 
which was adopted by the Conference. (See page 181.) 

It was voted that the Business Committee be author- 
ized to forward a certified copy of the Declaration of the 
Conference to the governor of each State with a request 
that it be laid before the legislature of the State, which 
should be asked to consider and report upon it and in- 
struct their Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
further such legislation. 

It was voted that the Business Committee should con- 
tinue in office until the next Conference should be held. 

After a few closing remarks by the Chairman and reso- 
lutions of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Smiley, and to the 
Chairman and the Business Committee, Mr. Smiley briefly 
expressed his gratification with the results of the Confer- 
ence, which the Chairman then declared adjourned. 



EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 



Ploriano Vieira Peixoto, ex-President of Brazil, died 
at his home some little distance from Rio de Janeiro the 
last of June. 

Professor Thomas Henry Huxley, the eminent English 
Scientist, died at Eastbourne on the 29th of June at the 
age of 70 years. 

The Fourth of July came again this year with the usual 
amount of noise and the usual accidents from fire-crack- 
ers and other explosives. There were orations, some 
wise and some foolish, parades, and a few riots. In Bos- 
ton there was a riot in connection with the procession of 
the A. P. A.-'s and one man was shot dead and others 
wounded. In parts of the country the occasion was made 
one for advocating the principles of peace, as it should 
be everywhere. 

Stefan M. Stambuloff, ex-Prime Minister of Bul- 
garia, the Bismarck of his country, who saved Bulgaria 
from both the Turk and the Russian and gave it a new 
place in history, died at Sofia on the 18th ult. from the 
effects of a brutal attack by three assassins on the 15th. 
His assassination has created much sensation in European 
circles, and the Bulgarian government is thought to be 
guilty of his death. 

The insurrection in Cuba seems to gain strength con- 
tinually. The insurgents still keep up their guerrilla war- 
fare, though they are becoming better organized, and 
some severe fighting has taken place. Their numbers are 
increasing, but they are said to be poorly provided with 
arms. The Spanish troops are suffering much from the 
fever. Their acting commander has been killed. Our 
government is taking extra precautions to prevent filibus- 
tering expeditions from leaving the southeastern coast of 
the United States. 

The Annual Convention of the National Educational As- 
sociation closed its sessions at Denver on the 12th of 
July. The city was full of educators, and the meetings 
large and instructive. 

In the general election for the new House of Commons 
which began in Great Britain on the 12th of July, the 
Liberal Party has received one of the most overwhelming 
defeats which it has ever experienced. It will have only 
about 175 seats in the new parliament. 

Trouble has broken out at Jackson's Hole, Wyoming, 
between the Bannock Indians and the settlers. The army 
officers say that the settlers were wholly responsible for 
the outbreak. Several Indians were killed in the begin- 
ning and the latest reports indicate that there has been a 
general massacre of the white settlers. United States 
troops have been ordered to the spot, under General 
Coppinger. 

The Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education 
which met in Toronto on the 18th of July and succeeding 
days was not as largely attended as had been expected, 
but it is considered to have been a very successful meet- 
ing. Nearly a thousand delegates were present. 

An insurrection has broken out in Macedonia and some 
serious fighting has taken place between the insurgents 
and the Turkish troops. 



